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Ij6 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXIII 

The Economy of Happiness. By James Mackaye, Boston. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1906. — xv, 533 pp. 

It is obviously impossible, in a brief review, to do justice to an 
author's thought which he has compacted into book form at the ex- 
penditure of much time and infinite pains. The impossibility becomes 
even more obvious when the volume is as big in extent and content as 
is Mr. Mackaye's. The author divides his work into three parts, 
Book i is entitled, " The Principles of Common Sense," books ii and 
iii deal with the "Technology of Happiness." He declares war 
upon commercialism and its philosophy, as championed by Mill and 
his followers, and sets himself the task of writing a new constitution foi 
industrial society, in which happiness instead of wealth shall be recognized 
as the goal of national activity. The first two books are taken up 
mainly with the giving of precision to definitions and terms, and with 
criticisms of the present forms of industrial society. His criticisms are 
not new but they are stated in a scientific form which gives them a new 
value. At the same time his vigorous, clear-cut literary style holds in- 
terest and carries conviction. 

It may be objected that Mr. Mackaye is too materialistic in his view 
of life ; that the object of living is not necessarily happiness ; that happi- 
ness even is not the product of material goods ; that his hedonistic 
standard for measuring happiness is a false standard, because it allows 
nothing for spiritual enjoyment ; that he is wrong in assuming that for 
the working man the joy of living is confined to the hours of consump- 
tion, the dinner hour being the high -water mark of his happiness ; that 
he is wrong in assuming that the hours of sleep are negative hours 
giving neither pleasure nor pain. For every one of these objections, 
Mr. Mackaye has an answer either expressed or implied. If the end 
and aim of life be not happiness, what is its purpose? Certainly Mr. 
Mackaye's philosophy is worth as much as any yet proposed. Nor does 
he confuse happiness with material goods. He leaves that for the 
dollar- hunting business man and the capitalistic economist. He is 
perfectly well aware that man obtains a large proportion of his enjoy- 
ment from psychic gratifications which have not been derived from 
material goods. He does assert that for the great majority of laboring 
men these higher forms of intellectual goods have no value at all — no 
existence in fact, because the laboring man is sufficiently occupied with 
the task of getting enough to eat and to wear. However, Mr. Mack- 
aye's condemnation of the present regime is too sweeping. It is im- 
possible to determine accurately whether there is a surplus of pleasure 
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or of pain in our society to-day. His method of getting at the fact by 
imagining what the average New Yorker would answer to the question, 
Would you be willing to live your life again? is far from convincing. 
It is quite conceivable that New York is manufacturing happiness at a 
high rate of speed. It may be even that the East Side produces a sur- 
plus of happiness. 

But it is not necessary to show that there is actually a surplus of un- 
happiness in order to condemn the present organization of society. All 
that is required is to show that the output of happiness falls short of the 
attainable happiness under a different organization. Undoubtedly, 
with a more equable distribution of wealth, there would result a vast 
increase of the sum-total of happiness. How to attain this greater 
equality of wealth with its increase of happiness, without impairing or 
destroying the efficiency of society as a wealth-creating organism, has 
been the question. This is the rock upon which socialists have in- 
variably made shipwreck. The best that any of them has been able to 
do is to assert that under the beneficent operations of socialism human 
nature will be so transformed that men will jostle each other in their 
eagerness to work for the common good. Besides, we are told that 
nobody will have to work more than three or four hours per day. 

It is not until the thirteenth chapter of book iii that Mr. Mackaye gets 
to the constructive part of his work. He there explains " pantocracy," 
which is a plan to combine the advantages of the competitive system 
with those of the system of public monopoly. Individual self-interest 
is retained as the motive force of industrial society. This is done by 
giving rewards to the directors of industry in accordance with the 
efficiency of their direction — efficiency being measured by the labor 
time saved in producing a unit of commodity. Thus the interests 
of the workers and directors are united, both being interested in short- 
ening the working time. The directors have nothing to do with the 
wages paid to workmen. Some of the benefits of cheapened labor 
cost will be distributed throughout society by lowering the prices of 
commodities. Wages will thus be indirectly raised. Production will 
be regulated by the bureau of distribution. To the individualist this 
method of determining what and how much to produce will appear arti- 
ficial and clumsy. Only competitive production appears to him 
" natural." In this way improvements in quality and changes in styles 
are made possible. The vast majority of men have no notion of what 
they want. They possess merely potential likes and dislikes. It is the 
function of the manufacturer to discover these potentialities. If he is 
lucky enough to hit the potential likes of society, he makes a fortune 
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and poses as the benefactor of mankind. If he misses, he loses, not 
necessarily his own fortune, but usually, thanks to the benefits of 
corporate organization, somebody else's fortune. Only by this method 
of experimentation are changes in styles and improvements in consump- 
tion-goods possible. The sufficient answer to these objections is that 
such " improvements " and changes in styles are wholly unnecessary. 
They have their foundation in class distinctions and they serve no use- 
ful purpose. Mr. Mackaye does not insist that class feeling would 
disappear with the advent of pantocracy, but there can be no doubt 
that the more radical class distinctions would disappear. 

Mr. Mackaye seems needlessly severe in his condemnation of the 
present regime. The system which has brought the race from economic 
savagery up to the present state of barbarism tempered by monopoly, 
can not be wholly bad. The hedonistic ideal of happiness could never 
have been conceived but for the capitalistic system. If the big fish 
had not eaten the little fish, the joys of a fish diet would never have 
been discovered. Incidentally the competitive system has induced men 
to make a lot of improvements which the socialist is willing enough to 
retain in his regenerated society. 

The least convincing portion of Mr. Mackaye's work is chapter xiv of 
book iii, where he endeavors to tell how his system of pantocracy can 
be put into operation. After showing that pantocracy must be pro- 
tected against the importation of foreign laborers or the products 
of foreign labor, he advocates the setting-up of his system in competi- 
tion with private industry. Surely if the foreign capitalist could destroy 
pantocratic industry by exploiting the laborers, the native capitalist 
could do so. If ever pantocracy enters an industry, it must enter it as 
a monopoly. And how shall we apply it to those industries which sup- 
ply only a portion of the home demand for a commodity? These con- 
stitute the great majority of industries. When we think of all these 
complexities and difficulties, the day of the industrial millennium seems 
still afar off. 

Mr. Mackaye evidently derives much happiness from emptying the 
vials of his wrath upon the head of the economist, quite regardless of 
the amount of unhappiness he must thereby cause. He is equally 
severe in his attitude towards him who critizes pantocracy on the 
ground that it is " impractical." Nevertheless the writer ventures to 
assert that this system, so perfect in its theoretical completeness, is 
totally impractical because it assumes that men are rational beings, 
striving ever after the greatest utility, and influenced only by appeals to 
the plainest of plain common sense. Most men derive an unbelievable 
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amount of fun from merely living, oftentimes under conditions that 
would be anything but joyous to one who had been educated differently. 
Who will venture to say that the poor workman with neither goods nor 
leisure is less happy than the man of wealth who has an abundance of 
goods and leisure for their enjoyment? Not until human nature has 
been modified need we expect a philosophy of common sense to become 
popular; and not until a philosophy of common sense has become 
generally accepted need we look for any radical change in human 
nature. 

Royal Meeker. 
Princeton University. 

Boas Anniversary Volume. Anthropological Papers written in 
honor of Franz Boas. New York, G. E. Stechert and Company, 
1906. — xix, 559 pp. 

The articles by American and European contributors which make up 
the contents of this bulky but handsome volume were written to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Professor Boas's doctorate. A 
scientific career which has done so much by precept and example to 
advance the cause of anthropology thus receives fitting and adequate 
commemoration. 

The forty-five papers in this collection cover a wide range and in- 
clude original investigations in physical anthropology, philology, gen- 
eral anthropology and ethnology, and American, European and Asiatic 
archaeology. A few articles of importance to anthropologists and 
sociologists alike may be briefly noted. A short but carefully executed 
study of " North African Jews," by Maurice Fishberg, strengthens the 
conclusions previously advanced by the author regarding the East 
European Jews. 

Contrary to the generally accepted theory that they have maintained their 
racial purity for centuries, research by modern anthropological methods has 
shown that the physical type of the Jews bears a striking resemblance to 
the ethnic types encountered in the indigenous races and peoples among 
whom they happen to live. [p. 55.] 

The paper by Dr. W. H. Holmes on the " Decorative Art of the Abor- 
igines of North America " is a convenient summary of the subject by 
an acknowledged authority. A. F. Bandelier's " La Danse des ' Sicuri ' 
des Indiens Aymara de la Bolivie " describes at length a South Ameri- 
can ceremony which, though relatively modern in its present form, is 
clearly the outgrowth of a more primitive dramatic ritual. In her ac- 



